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ALPHONSINE D’ARGENNES ; 


’ 
OR, 


THE VICTIM OF AMBITION. 
In Continuation. 


« And why should I not find the 
same,” returned Puymiarais ; “ I 
only labour for my own happiness, 
my most ardent with is that of 
contributing to yours. Is it not 
then ansaction deserving of praisey, 
to share my fortune with the most 
amiable woman in the world, to 
strive to. recompence her for the 
injustice of fate {”—“ Those ac- 


' tions, which would be the finest in 


cd 





offer me.”==4* No, no, Mademoi- 


themselves, Sir, lose their brillian- 
cy, when it is known that they 
were suggested by love; let us 
not allow ourselves to be led away 


by a false illusion, and for both our ‘ 
sakes let us do nothing hastily ; 


aliow yourself time to reflect more 
maturely upon the measure you 
wish to adopt ; my intention is to 
return to the abbey of Reigny ; if 
after a reasonable absence. you 
still think the same, and if I no 


longer see any impropriety in our 
union, I promise then. to atcept 


with gratitude the hand you now 





selle, 1 cannot consent to your. 
leaving mes What, is it at the . 
moment when I lay all I possess 
at your feet, when I would yield 
up my very existence for you, that 
you form the project of returning 
to Reigny !—Alas! I see it but 
too plaigly, my presence impor- 
tunes you, and you ate me, silice 

you impose on me such severe 
laws. WhatdolI care whether 


| My marriage be approved or not 


by those with whom you menace 
me? Do you then not know that 
the world is often prepossessed 
without knowing why, and judges 
without listening?. Are ‘similar 
decrees then to be considered as 
oracles? It is net the opinion of 
the world which should form the 
basis of our conduct. Those who 
are not acquainted with Mademoi- 
selle d’ Argennes, will raise their 
voices against the offers she wil} 
have permitted me to make her ; 
but how much shall I be praised 
by those who wili have admired 
her virtues, and who like me have 


| felt the power of her charms? 
| Believe me, Mademoiseile, you 


alone are sufficient to make the 
happy, and if you deprive me of 
hope, there is no lonyer any biiss 
for me.”—*. | have already told 
you; Sir, tbat if my birth was equa} 
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to yours, I should reproach nsyseif 
for not accepting the offer you are 
so kind as to make me; but it is 
precisely the distance which se- 
parates us, that ought to arm me 
against you.” 


She had scarcely concludéd the 
fast sentence, when Madame-St. 
Clare, who had been walking on 
the terrace entered, followed by 
the Chevalier de Fontahge and se- 
veral others. He approacired Al- 
phonsine with his asuul affability, 
and that radiant air which ts the 
symbol of content. Our heroine’s 
first thought was that he had pro- 
bubly just quitted Macemeiseile 
de Ficnne ; -but she was too proud 
to allow him to perceive that bis 
conduct had affected her. She 
acvoruingly endeavoured to re- 
ceive Sim the same as.usual ; but 
this effort she feared could not last 
leng ; she dreaded it, and sought 
for a pretext to break off an inter- 
view which might hereafter cause 
her to reproach fierself. 


The Count de Puymarais was 
going to take his leave, when Al- 
phonsine rose, and fixing her eyes 
on the Chevalier de Fontange, said 
she was going to call on Made- 
moiselle de Fienne. “ What,” 
hastily interrupted the Chevalier, 


aay tan 


and lowering his voice, so as not 
to be heard by the rest of the 
company, “ I believe you are mis- 
taken, as I ean assure you of one 
circumstance which she has not 
confided to you.” Alphonsine, 
who wished to put an end to the 
conversation, feigned not to un- 
derstand: his meaning, and with- 
drew, for the purpose of calling 
' én her friend to bid her adieu, 
previous to her departure for 
| Reigny. 





On arriving at her hotel, she 
was informed that the Duke of St. 


sudden — indisposition, that his 
daughter was then with him, and 


returned home, not sorry to have 
escaped an interview which could 
only have proved painful. 


As soon as she found ai oppor- 
tunity of conversing in private 
with Madame St. ‘ lare, she ear- 
nesily entreated her to permit her 
to return to Reigny ; informed 
her of all that bad passed between 


the intended marriage of Made- 
moiselle dé Fienne, which would 
undeubtedly take place on the 
Duke’s recovery, made her the 





more anxious to quit the capital. 


me 


could not‘be seen. Our heroine » 


+. 
herself and the Count, and that 


Al+—— had been seized with a 3 





“ you are acquainted with her?” | Her benefactress strove to detain 
“ Yes, (replied she) we were édu- || her at least a little longer ; but 


cated in the same corvent, and | finding her fixed in her determi- 
are so Closely united in the bonds 


‘nation, at length yielded to her so- 
of friendship, that we conceal no- | licitations, and early the following 
thing from each other.”—“ As to) morning our heroine was on the 
that,” replied he, approaching hei, |i road to her convent: yet her heart 
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was torn with many unpieasani re» 


collections. 


The Connt ce Puymarais’s at- 
tentions followed her to her re- | 
treat; he did not let a day pass 
without sending her some marks 
of his remembrance, or assurances 
of his unabated affection. She 
felt gratefel for his kindness, cho’ 
it did not protiuce the effect he 
wished. The idea of the Cheva+ 
lier stil) haunted her imagination ; | 
she frequently recalled to her 
mind the few words he had said 
to her the last time they met, and | 
and felt a secret pleasure in be- 
lieving that Macemoiselle de 
Fienne was not so conipietely the 
mistress of his affections as she 
supposed, Then recovering her- 
self, she would exclaim, * But of 
what avail is it'to me whether she 
be beloved or not? Should I wish 
to excite a passion in the breast 
of her lover? No, whatever his 
sentimenis tay be towards her, 
I must pever see him more, never 
think of him, and itis alnyost cri- 
minal to be under the necessity of 
forming this resoiution.” 


On the other hand, the Count’s 
love became stronger every day. 
Absence had only served to aug- 
ment its force, and his repeated 


and incessant intreaties that Mas |. 


dame St. Clare would endeavour 
to draw her from the Abbey, de- 
termined at last that lady to gratify 


The attention of friendship, and 
its kind solicitudey have not always 





repair to the Abbey, and prevail 


the desired nappy efiecs. Mae 
dame St. Clare. allowed herseil to 
be dazzled by the advantages that 
her young friend’s union wi‘ hythe 
Count seemed to pronise ; and 
regarding her partiality for the 
Chevalier de Fontange as a chi!d- 
ish affection which wouid soen be 
effaced, resolved. to render her 
happy, and make her fortune, even 
against her ‘will, notwithstanding 
her coldness for Puymavais. 


She accordingly determined to 


on Aiphonsine to accompany her 
to a country-house she possessed ; 
and to invite the Count, not doubt- 
ing that his ccnstant attentions 
would effect a change in Made- 
inciselle «’Argennes sentiments ; 
that she would become insensibly 
accustomed to his society, and 
that her advice supporting his en- 
Jeavours to please, she musi at 
. length yield to their united efforts 
and accept so advantageous an of- 
fer. 


ee 


This plan was no sooner form~ 
ed, than Madame St. Clare has- 
tened to put it into execution. 
She arrived at Reigny, when she 
was the least expected, and it was 
‘necessary that she should explain 
the purport of her visit to her sis- 
_ter, several private conversations 
_ passed between them on the sub- 
ject. When at length Madame 
_ St. Clare had led the Abbess into 
| her plan, by her arguments, and 
| the confidence she entertained of 
| her views being fuifiiled, Alpnon- 
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sine was informed that her friend 
intended passing some months at 
her estate at Fargeville, to settle 
some business which required her 





* . ' 
presence, and begged out heroine 


would accompany her to assist her 
in spending her time more agvee- 
ably in her soittude. 


Mademoiselle d’Areennes, once 
Thore accustomed to the peaceful 
retirement of her convent, felt lit- 
tle inclination to leave #. The 
Count de Puymarais, by whom she 
wished to be forgotten, was scarce- 
ty ever in her recollection ; and 
she hoped that absence would ex- 
tinguish a flame which she fanci- 
ed she never could return. Rather 
grieved than irritated by the Che- 
valier Font&nge’s conduct, she 
could haye wished never again to 
have mixed with the world; and 
whether through disappointment 
or zeal, all her thoughts were bent 
on taking the veil. The ingenu- 
ous frankness of her disposition, 
seemed here to have found its pro- 
persphere. In her present frame 
of mind she couldtake no delight 
in a world where individuals meet 
by chance, and are united by cus- 
tom, where a fruitless search after 
pleasure is almost the only em- 
ployment ; the world, in. short, 
which she had only glanced at, 
and which had filled her mind with 
regret and vexation. She for 
some time resolutely refused Ma- 
dame St. Clare’s invitation. 
* What!” said this kind friend, 
“ my dear child, have you then de- 
termined that I should never again 


| 











enjoy the pleasure of your society ° 
Wiil you not come and cheer the 
melancholy I shall feel when 1 
behold myself surrounded by 
strangers, and in a strange part ot 
the country? Affairs of too much 
consequence to be abandoned, 
compel me to go thither; the 
law-suit I have with my late hus- 
banu’s relations, causes me much 
yexation, and I shall have no 
friend there to assist me in bear- 
ing it; I had flattered myself,” 
continued she, “ that Mademoi- 
selle a’Argennes-felt some attach- 
ment, some friendship towards 
me ; but doubiless other thoughts 
occupy her mind—other wishes” 
—“QOther wishes Madam,” ex- 
claimed Alphonsine, throwing her- © 
self into the arms of her friend, 
“would you suppose me so un- 
grateful ? How little you know my 
heart ; my most ardent wish is to 
oblige you, what other method 
have I to show how sensibly I fee! 
your kindness, than by obeying you 
in all things ad 


Madame St. Clare would not 


‘let this moment slip, when Al- 


_phonsine’s gratitude seemed in- 





clined to yield to her in all things. 
She tenderly embraced her, and 
the Abbess entering at that in- 
stant, “ Come sister,” said she, 
“ and congratulate me; Alphon- 
sine consents: to accompany me to 
Fargeville : she has felt how 
much I should be to. be’pitied 
alone, without any friend or com- 
panion; she has forgotten her 
scruples, and J am most grateful - 
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for her kindness.” 
after her late. declaration, could 
not start any further objection, and 
their departure was fixed for the 
foliowing Monday. Madame St. 
Clare was delighted that all now 


seemed to conspire to insure the 


success of her project, and Al- 
phonsine’s regret was insensibly 
lessened by the satisf.ction she 
experienced in sacrificing her 


‘own inclinations to the duty she 
owed her kind friend. 


However, before her departure, 
she resolved to make some fur- 
cher inquiries respecting a cir- 
cumstance which, since her infan- 
cy, had never ceased to torment 
her: for this purpose, early the 
next morning, she sought an op- 
portunity of conversing with the 
Abbess in private. She waited 
until she had left her oratory, and 


_ when all the nuns had retired, fall- 


ing at her fect, intreated ‘her to In- 
form her who she really was, to 
whom she belonged, amd what 
crime she had been guilty of, to 
be treated with so much inhuma- 
pity by the authors of her exist- 
ence, who were still concealed 
from her. 


These earnest intreaties greatly 


‘affected Madame de Royan, as 


she could not give her pupil any 


satisfactory information respecting . 


her parents. “My dear chiid,” 
replied she, “ believe me, I share 
your weil-founded uneasiaess. My 
Wish is not less ardent than your 
awn to discover your family ; be- 


r 


Our heroine, - 


ay 








lieve ine, my researciies have more 
than once been renewed, but un- 
fortunately without the least suc- 
cess. Thus my child, yca must 
moderate your impatience, and ex- 
pect all things fromthe bounty of 
Heaven ; God is just, he knows 
your griefs, he will pity you, and 
perhaps the time when you think 
yourself the least likely to discover 
the mystery of your birth will be 
that when it shall be revealed te 
you.”’— But my dear Madam,” 
rejoined Alphonsineé, “ on what 
account am I thus forsaken ? and 
by what fatality have my parents 
thrown an impenetrable veil over 
my birth, if they have not cause 
to blush for it ?’—“ With respect 
to this point, my chiid,” replied 
the Abbess, “I ought not only to 
c.lm your inquietude, my duty ‘is 
to destroy it. I have more than 
once questioned the women who 
conducted you hither .in ‘your in- 
fancy ; I have even gone so far as 
to employ threats, to oblige her if 
possible to speak, and tell me at 
ieast the rank-of your parents. My 
menaces were useless with re- 
spect to the latter point ; she how~ 
ever solemnly. deciared that you 


} belonged to a respectable family, 


and went so far as to confess, that 
the name of d’Argennes which 
nad been given you, is not that of 
your futher. In short, by being 
closely questioned, she at length 
informed me—though I do not 
know whether I ought to reveal it 
to you.” Proceed, I conjure 
you, my dear Madam,” hastily in- 


| terrupted Alphonsine, ‘ hide na- 
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thing from me; ‘ie me know the 
worst, it will <rieve me less than 
the cruel negiect I cxperience, 
and the darkness which envelopes 
my birth."—* Well, my child, | 
shi no longer hesitate ; you pos- 
sess courage and resinatton 3 cail 
them to your aid and always bear 
in your mind that you have here 
friends, whose warmest endeavors 
will ever be to eff ce from your 


‘mind the recohection of the injus- 


tice of which you have to com- 
plain. 
(To be continued.) 








BIOGRAPHICAL. 


LADY ELEANOR BUTLER, 
AND 
MISS PONSUNBY: 


The fair Recluses of Llangollen, 
€ Concluded.) 


To this account of the fair re- 
cluses of Liangoilen,. we shall 
subjoin a description of the beau- 
tiiu!l vale adjacent to their retreat, 
with which we have been favoured 
by « correspondent, by whom it 
Was visited, at an inauspicious sea- 
son it is true, about the beginning 
of the present year. 


The face ofa large tract of coun- 


try covered with snow presents few 


of those attractions the admirer of 
rural scenery so often lingers to 
contemplate i the flowery and re- 
animating months of summer. 
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Where every object islost, or deep- 
ly imcrusted with the dazziing 
maze of white, little more is to be 
admired than the outline of the 
landscape ; under any other cir- 
cumstances, the views! bekeld 
when I entered this part of North 
Wales must have been enchunt- 
ing, and have mocked ail the pow- 
ers of description which should 
attempt to convey an adequate idea 
of their charms to your readers 


'n the absence, however of the 
reality, imagination must supply 
the colours to the picture, and 
trom tne bold ouiine this delight« 
jul country presented, it will not 
be difficuit to form a talerabiy cor. 
rect idea of the whoie. The ride 
from Wrexham Llangollen is re- 
mark:.ble for the sublimity and 
uwful grandeur of the prospects ; 
the most prominent feature in the 
landscape is a high and stupen- 
dous chain of mountains, some- 
times swelling into the clouds, or 
gently shelving into the valiies, 
around which they form a wide 
amphitheatre ; and by their eleva- 
tions «afford shelter, and tend to 
fertilize the vales at their bases. 
I was led to ¢xciaini—— 


I love thy mountain ’s giant forms ! 
Darkly clad in gathering storms; 
Ilove thy rocks, down whose steep 
sides, | 
With foaming dizzying crash, 
Thunder the torrent’s tan-drown tides, 
And roaring whirlwinds dash. 
For, te 
’Mid clouds and crags, dark pools, and 
mountains drear, 
The wild-wood’s silence, and the bil 
lows roll, 
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Great Nature rules, and claims with 


brow austere, 
The shudd’ring homage of the in- 
most soul. 


From the craggy sides of the 
rocks, descend the wibitary 
streams to suppiy the river which 
divides the daies, «nd which dashes 
its foaming impetuous course. 
along the banks, olteu edged with 
broken .crags and piey rocks, and 
is seeh winding m a deeper and 
more pesceful stream through 
dark and silent groves, ypreading 
their autumnal * shades pver the 
surface, or often glistening thro’ 
fields of verdure,.and cultivated 
spots of ground; here foaming 
and chafing some dark ruin’s tot- 
tering base, there reflecting the 
modern vilia or the humbie ham- 
let in its silver bosom, aud by the 
variety of the scenery giving new 
beauty to the whole. 


The cottages, bridges, villas, 
towers, rocks, and dark ruins oi 
Gothic antiquity, are in unison 
with the’ surrounding objects, and 
the attention is frequently called 
from beholding the beauues of na- 
ture to pause on the works of art. 
In the centre of the long valley 
which stretches to Llangollen, is 
erected a most, stupendous acque- 
duct, by which the canal is coi- 
veyed from a lofty hill over a wide 
chasm in the mountains ; the 
length of this amazing work. of 

_ art and human industry, is, 1 was 
informed, three hundred yards, the 
acqueduct composed of cast iron, 
is supported on fifty stone pillars, 

-y 


ce 
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and arches, and the ¢iew-of this 
immense pile besuiding ihe val- 
ley, is grand beyond description, 
and contributes much to heighten 
the effect produced by the whole 
scencry ; for here grandeur and 
sublimity sit enthroned on the 
mountains, and solitude and hu- 
man privacy with their attendant 
charms, have fixed,their abode in 
the valiies, 


The beauties of the Vale of 
Liango!lcn certainly. e&ceed every 
idea ) nad formed of their grand- 
eur, and on my arrival at the inn 
in the villays, the muse embodied 
the iollowing 


LINES ON VISITING LLANGOLLEN, 


MUCH have | heard, Llangollen, of 
thy scenes, 

Aid the wild landscapes of thy moun- 
tain greens, 

The rushing, streams, that dash thy 
rocks among, 

Thy snow-topt mauntains, thy wild 
haiper’s song, . 

Thy fruitful vallies deep, where oft be-. 
tween, 


Rise hamlets, rocks, and tow’rs to grace 


the seene. 

Where solitude and: calm contentment 
awell, 

And contemplation roves each rocky 
deil, 

Or climbs the snow-topt seaubiain's 
cloud) height, | 

To watch the sinking shades of evening 
light ; 

To view the foaming torrent‘s misty 


show'r, 
To list’ the brooding tempest’s rising 
roar, dk a 


Mark the blue mists the silyery moon- 
beams shroud, 
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Or golden ev’ning edge the dusky 


cloud ; 
Yet, till this hour my doubting heart | 
has thought 
Thy glowing scenes by fancy’s penci 
wrought, 


Or drest in poetry’s enchanting hues, 
And ali the flatt’ring evlours of the 


muse; - 
But if in winter’s storms thy beauties 
charm, 


Ifthe cold breast thy varying land- 
scapes warm, 

In Summer’s smiies it surejy stands 
confest, 

That he who draws thee fairest, paints 
thee best. 


——xr 6 —— 
ON FRIENDSYIP. 


*t The friendships of the world are oft 
Confed'racies of vice, or leagues of 
pleasure ; 
Qurs has severest virtue for its basis, 
And such a friendship ends not but with 
life.” 
Cato, Act 1, Scene 3. 


Mr. Eprror. 


1 aM not one:of those who 
would estimate that there is not 
such a thing as real friendship ex- 
isting, but I think that many of the 


modern friendships come under 


Acdcison’s description, as being 
most frequently * confederacies of 
vice, or leazues of pleasure ,” 
which are broken off as the party 
become divided in their pleasures, 
or incapable of engaging in their 
former unlawful purstits. 


When a young man enters into 
company, he Icoks around him 
fora friend among his new ac- 


—- 
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quaintances, and he meets with 
one ofa temper congeiiai to jis 
own, he eagerly attaches himscif 
to him; and should the one be led 
astray into, the paths of vice, tie 
other, afraid of fosing the company 
and frienship. of his companion, 
naturally engages in the’ same 
vicious habits, til both become 
equally abandoned; from a simi- 
L_ri'y of life, each supposes. tiat 
‘hey nave found a mutuai friend, 
the one being necessary to the 
other’s pleasure. Should sudden 
and dangerous iliness lay hold on 
either, the sufferer is left to him- 


-self; the other being too much 


enraged, and bent on his own gra- 
fications, and seldom thinks of 
the situation of his friend ; but en- 
deavours perhaps to forget him. 
If another reminds him of his 
friend's situation, he perhaps af- 
fects to pity him, and would be 
vlad to hear of his return to health; 
but as long as he continues ina 
sitiia‘ion incapable of adding to his 
pleasures, he leaves him to the. 


cure of those who are possessed of © 


more benevolence than he; a 
quality to which he lays no claim, 
not being in his catalogue of vir- 
tues. : 


The world would indeed be 
much more miserable than it is, 
were there not many friendship’s 
formed on purer principles, and 
founded on a more durable basis 


| than such a fleeting attachment. 


He who intends forming a lasting 
friendship, must, in the first place, 
endeayour to learn if the person 
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priuci tes, possessed of a heait 
generous and open, uniformly 
kin. and forgiving. Such a cha- 
racter only is capabie of a-virtu- 
ous triendship. Cour.ye and firm 


Nes», to defend eitiier person or . 


char.cter, fora: requisites for a 
lasting friendship; as he who, from 
wan of some iegree of courage, 
or from a careless indifference, 
will not defend either, is not likely 
to prove any valuable acquisition 
to another as a friend. 


When a truly virtuous friend- | 


ship is once formed, each purty 
considers himself entitled to draw 
on the others good offices ; bui 
this is never done but 0. occasions 
which fully warrant the request. 
When a favour is asked, itis re- 
quested with confidence, and grant- 
ed with cheerfu'ness. 
with each other in being the first 
to oblige ; and, should any thing 
occur unfavourable to the dura- 
tion of their friendship, both ex- 


~ hibit the same anxiety for a spee- 


dy accommodation. Their mutu- 
al happiness may thus, for a short 
space, be damped, but not ,lessen- 
ed; as the good_ understanding 


which afterwards follows, becomes | 


daily more secure. Theirs is not 
an unmeaning profession of es- 
teem.and_ regard, which is forgot 
almost as soon as spoken. Their 
innumerable friendly acts to each 
other, beyet a mutual confidence, 
which continues unshaken, “ and 
guch a friendship ends not bu: 
with lite.” Nor does it end there, 


ss 


They vie | 








if iney are possessed of tne pleas- 
iujg hope ofa glorious immorta ity 


‘in the world of spiriis, where, if 


particular friendships are renew- 
cd, we may be assured they never 
end ; and if not renewed idividu- 
aly, they wilt be most fuily sup- 
plied by the beuignity of that au- 
gust and benevolent being, “* whose: 
friendship is better than life.” 
AMICUS. 


ee * eee 


FSTAPLISHED RULES, 
For the composition of a Modern Novet 


or Komance. 


In the first place, you must 
‘wake a point of beginning in the 
aiddle of the story : as nothing 
can be more absurd and insipid 
than leiting a person know who, 
or what, they are réading About, 
for four chapters at least ; and 
moreover, be sure to let the jirst 
sentence be an exciamation of iior- 
ror, astonisiment, or apprehen- 
sion —In the next. take particular 
care to let the leadiny characters 
have foreign names, of at least 
three syllabies; as the frequent 
repetition of them will be found, 
on calculation, to occupy a consid- 
erable number of pages in the 
course of the work. ; 


Let the domestics be always 
faithful, and on the most familiar 
terms with their employers. 


Let all handsome personages 
be amiable, and all that are plain 
and deformed, must be vicious. 
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Make porevts tyranvical, stran- 
seis cisinterestedly benevolent, 
old maids envious and ridiculous, 
and cildren possessed of uncom- 
mon tuients. 


Select words from a good dic- 
tionary ; such as these, “ isolated” 
—“nisophisticated”-—“ contour” 
—* nelonee’”—* machinations” 
—** anaingous ”’-—— energetical,” 
and Jet two at least be found in eve- 
ry page: they will give it an air 
of * sublimity,” and “ incompre- 
hensivility.” 


Make a point of concluding the 
first volume with a dilemma, the 
second with a mystery, the third 
with a scene of confusion and dis- 
may, and the fourth with four or 
five weddings; make marriage 
the sole reward of the good, the 
ultimatum of happiness, and the 
only object of female ambition. 


This will undoubtedly have an 
amazing run—for.six weeks. 








VARIETY. 


Singular preservation of three persons, 


Previously to the explosion of 
His B. M. Ship, the Boyne, at Spithead. 


When the rapid and dreadful 
coiilagration happened on board 
the Boyne, a marine was peacea- 
bly sitting inyhis birth, with his 
wife ard son, a child of about twen- 


ty months old, just beneath the | 


place wheie the misfortune be- 





gan; and finding every effort to 
—escape’the flames in the ordinary 


way ineffectual, the man, with the 


 gieatest composure and presence 


of mind, took trom the pensa sheep 
of the captain’s live. stock, and 


bracing the boy on the animal’s 








a 


fieecy back, dropped them into the 
sea— There,” said he, “ turn to 
tl.e,land ; und’Ged go with you.” 
Encouraged by her husband's re- 
ssuuion, his wife leaped into the 
sea, and the man followed, sup- 
porting his companion above was. 
ter, ull the boats arrived to their 
assistance, when they were taken 
up, little the worse for: the ven- 
ture. The sheep, with the great- 
est steadiness, was seen making 
for the shore, with the young sai- 
lor riding upon its buck, like an 
infant river-god, to the vast delight 
of the spectators on shore ; who, 
from the tenderest motives, find- 


ing themselves interested in the . 


boy’s safety, rushed into the wate- 
ry element to meet the young na- 
vigator, whom they presently un- 


_sheefed, and succoured with ten- 


derness, till he again fell into the 
arms of his adventurous parents. 
The singularity of this event ob- 
tained the. patronage of a very li- 
beral lady in the Isle, of Wight, 
who, having prevailed on the mo- 
ther of the child to leave his fu- 
ture fortune to her guidance, de-. 
clared in the most friendly man- 


_ ner, that as the boy had begun his 


naval careeron a, lamé, she would 
never leave him till he was able to 


continue it like a Hon. 
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‘ hounds, musicians, and every ap- 
RicHarpD Nasu. pendage of royalty. His delight 


was in sumptuous parade. Perhaps: 
This distinguished character |} the reader may demand what 

commonly known by the name of || were the finances to support this 

Beau Nash, or king of Bath, was |, finery, or whence he derived the 

born at Swansea, in South “Wales |} treasures, which gave him such 

1674, and died 1761 He was the |! frequent opportunity of displaying 

Avbiter Elegantiarum of histime. |’ his benevolence and his vanity ? 

His heart seemed an assemblage | Bath swarmed with gamesters ; 

a of those virtues, which display an ;| among whom Nash helda very 
honest and benevolent wiind, with || distinguished drank ; yet not withe 

the vices which spring from too | standing the tendency of such a life 

much good natu:e.. He had pity |) to corrupt the mo ® 4, he was ever 

for every creature in distress, but |) rerva:kabie for his honesty. With 

wanted prudence in the application | resret. however, we must add, that 

of iis benefit, He hadtoo much © towards the latter part of his life,’ 

liberalit: to escape the complainis |} he became ina great measure. 

of wis crediios. About the year | destitute of his former charity. 
1703, tae city of Bath became in || Past the power of giving or re- 
so..e measure frequented by peo- | ceiving pieasure, sorrow and poy- 
pe of distisction, on «ccount ofthe || erty came upon him; indeed. a 
pruise, which the .eatned piysi- | variety of causes coricurred toem- 
cians had bestowed on the saiubri- |, biiter his departing life. He cied 
ty ofthe springs. Hither people in St. John’s court, sincerely la- 
of fortune as well as invalids daily 








ee 





-mented by the city, to which he 
resorted forrecreation and pastime. | | had been so long and so great a be- 
Tic several games were ut lenth || nefactor. 

p: ander the hands of a master in 
orde* to preserve reguiarlty. To ; 

this office Mr. Nash was the se- 1 Origin of the expression, 
coud person chosen, who soon set ;| “ as DRUNK AS DAVID’s SOW.” 

up a band of music, by which and | : 

other agreeable circumstances he i David Llovd, a Welchman. kept 
gained suct fame, that the sover- an alehouse in the town of Here- 
eiznty was decreed to him by eve- | ford; and had a kind of monstrous 

ry rank of people. Bath, from his sow with six legs, which he shew- 
assiduity, shortly became the thea- ; ed to his customers us a valuable 

tre of summer amusements for | rarity. Now Davic’s wife was of- 

all people of fashion. Whenever ten accustomed to make herself 

he rode into the country for plea- | quite drunk, and won'd then lie ° 
sure, he was ever. attended with downto sleep foran boar or two, 


a long retinue of footman, grey- « that she might qualify herself for 
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the performance of ner business : 
but one diy it happened that the 
house was full, and she could find 
no place tosleep in but the hoy- 
stye, where her husband kept the 
aforesaid sow, on clean straw ; ac- 
cordingly she very orderiy went in, 
and fellasleep by ier harmonious 
companion. The sow no sooner 
found the door left open, but out 
she slipped, and rambled to a con- 
siderable distance from the yard, 
in joy at her deliverance. David 
that day had same relations come 
to see him, who had been against 
his marrying, and, to give them an 
opinion of his prudent choice, he 
took occasion to inform them he 
was sorry that his wife was abroad, 
because he would fain have had 
them see her, “ for,”” says David, 
“ surely man never was better 
matched, or met with a more ho- 
nest, sober wife, than I am biess- 
ed in.” They congratulated him 
on his good fortune ; and, after a 
short time, were desired by David 
to see the greatest wonder of a 
sow that ever had been heard of in 


the world; he led them to the 


hog-stve door, and opening it to 
its full wideness. the first thing 
they saw was his good wife, in 
such a posture and condition, that, 
on her starting up, and calling Da- 
vid husband, she gave occasion for 
a hearty fit of laughter, and for the 
phrase above mentioned. 


A German Mechanic, of the 
name of Maelazl, is now exiibiting 








at Paris, an automaton of a singular 
construction. The figure exhibits 
a Trumpeter in the uniform of 
the Band of the French Imperial 
Guards, and at the word of com- 
mand raises the trumpet to its 
mouth ‘and plays some exquisite 
pieces of martial music. The 
whole of the mechanism is con- 
tained in the chest of the automa- 
ton; its feet rest upon a board to 


which castors are affixed, and the 


proprietor moves it from plase te 
piace, in the exhibition room, to 
shew that there isno communica- 
tion with any other apartment. In 
this respect it is superior to the 
celebrated automaton flute player 
of M. Vancanson, [which once 
made so much noise in Europe : 
this latter figure reclined against a 
wall, behind which some complica- 
ted machinery was supposed to 
be placed————-The most won- 
derful partof M. Maelzl’s automa- 
ton, is the effect produced by the 
lips of the figure upon the trumpet, 
which are made to exhibit all the 
delicacy of touch peculiar to the 
lips of the human body. No jar- 
ring or cracking sound of machine- 


ry is to be heard, although the ear. 


be zpplied close to the body of the 
automaton, por can any musical 
sound be emitted unless when the 
trumpet is applied to the mouth. 
At the conclusion of the exhibitiou 
M. Maeizl-sits down to the piano 
forte, and his trumpeter performs 
an accompaniment to several picc- 
es of music with all the precision 


of a first rate performer.—Tbig . 


artist has heretofore distinguished 
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himself'by several improvements 
on musical instruments. 





An instance of excusable fright. 


A lady of my acquaintance in | 


France related to me.a story which 
happened to herself. The cir- 
cumstance took place at Lyons ; 
she was, at the time, a young girl, 
and her chamber was on the first 
floor. It was a custom at that time, 
as in other catholic countries, for 
the monks to go about at midnight, 
on a particular night in the year, 
singing a small bell, and ca'ling 
upon every one, in a solemn tone 
of voice, to-_pray for the souls of the 
dead. They had just awoke her 
with this sad ceremony, when she 
heard a noise below, and presently 
something began to mount the 
stairs, dragging a chain ; she be- 
came more alarmed on finding it 
come nearer, till, her door Celi 
a-jar, it entered the room ; and 
coming towards the bed, her fright 
increased, till it jumped on her 
bed. This deprived her of all pow- 
er of speech or motion. Afier some 


- minutes, recovering a little, she 


put out her hand, and found it was 
a large monkey, that was kept 
chained in"the lower part of the 
house ; but who, having got loose, 
had leisurely entered the room, 
and placed himself in that situation 





A tavern keeper at a late trial, 
having placed himself too near the 


attornies, was desired to withdraw. 


Gentiman says he, pray consider Z 
Practice’at the Ban |! 
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—— 


Cyafident that the alterations f should 
make in J P.‘s communication woukl 
not be agreeable to his wishes, I decline — 
the task If he would look it over, and 


| omit the exsceptionsble matter, I will 


have no objection to giving it a place. 


“‘ The Complaint,” by J. G. M4. is 
inadmissible. 


_— 








MARRIED, 


On Thursday the 6th inst. at the 
Friends’ meeting house, N. J. Mr. 
Joseph D.Evernghim, Merchant of 
this city,to Miss fitz Randolph, 
daughter of Mr. Jacob Fitz Ran- 
dolfth, of New Blazing Star. 


On Thursday evening, by the Rev, 
Bishofp Moore, Mr. George W. 
Gosman, to Miss Harriet Sherred, 
daughter of Jacob Sherred, Esq. 


On Friday evening the 7th inat. 
by the ‘Rev. Doctor Abeel, Mr. 


y Charles E. Dudley, of this city 


Merchant,to Miss Blandina Bleeck- 
er, 





DIED, 

At Perth Amboy, ». J. on the 
30th ult. Col. Phins. Manning, in 
the 55th uear of his age. 


On the morning of the-7th inet 
at the Navy Yard'et this place, after 
three days illness, Miss Catherine A. - 
Chauncey, youngest daughter of 
Capt. Isaac Chauttey, of tbe 
U. States Navy. : 


At New Haven, (Conn) on the 
3d inst. of a paralytic affection, Mr. 
William M? Crackan, a highly re- 
sfectdble Merchant of that ctu, in 


' the TAth vear of his age. 
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For the Ludy’s Miscellany. 


TO F¥ULIA FRANCESCA. 


ALTHO’ your wounded heart will not 
receive 

Theo solation which I wish to give, 

And though my efforts all abortive 
prove, 

And fail to ease your grief, or to re- 
move, 

Shall I to disappointment vield, and say 

T’ll cast my useless pen entire away ? 

No, not tho’ my weak efforts all may 
fail, 

Some great and powerful cause may yet 


prevail ! 

Does not this earth, with yearly rapid 
force, 

Roll round the Sun, and swiftly urge 
her course ? 

Does she not swift approach that awful 
day, 

When all her mountain heights shall 
melt away ? 

Does not frail man in age, in yo “ithful 
bloom, 


Rapidly sink into the silent tomb ? 

Days, hours, and moments, some © great 
change may bring, 

And turn a winter into blooming pare 

Then why desponding say, that you 
must sever" 

From peace, which from your heart has 
fled for ever ? 











> 


|} Forever! no, this earth knows no such 
state, 

Our hearts, altho’ to day with joy elate, 

May wounded fall, before to-morrow’s 
past, 

And lose the fancied bliss, e’er well we 


taste ! 

Deep wounds and disappoint ments here 
we meet, 

And adverse storms will oft against us 

beat, 

Rut do we longa lasting state ¢’er 
know, 

In this vain, transitory world below ? 

‘“‘No! and theclouds which oft you 
so much dread, 

May brexk in joyous blessings on your 
head !” 

Though we no thornless roses here 
shail find, 

Evch thorns may prove a cordial to the 
mind ! 


** Piercing thorns a guard compose, 
Round the ‘ragrant, blooming rose, 
_Where we think to find a sweet, 
Oft a painful sting we meet ; 
Yet, thro’ the Redeemer’s love, 
' These afflictions blessings prove ! 
He. the wounding stings and thorns, 
Into healing med’cines turns. 
From the earth our hearts they wean, 
Teach us on his arm to lean ; 
\ Uvge us to a throne of grace, 
Make us seek a resting place ; 
And everv cross a mercy is, 
That tells us here is not one bliss ; . 
A blessing every painful thorn, 
“Which says, we were, far noblet 
_ born! 
In the mansions of our king, 
Sweets abound without a sting ; 
Thornless there the roses grow, 
And the joys unmingled flow.” 


Fix, then, your highest hopes beyond 
this state, 

Where you may fear no sarees ane 
ing fate. ) 


/ 
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Oh! whatis ea:th with ail its fleeung 
TOYS, 

Compar'd with heaven's aternal, purest 


joys? 


"© Where hearts meet hearts, recipro- 


cally sweet,”’ 

And dearest friends in perfeet bliss 
shali meet ! 

Exalted sense, refinement, talent, pow’r, 

All, all may perish in one fatal hour! 

But purest virtue shall this earth out- 
live, — 

And taste the joys which God himself 
shall gire ! 

Though birth and great attainments al! 
combine 

Within one heart, to please, exalt, re- 
fine, ' 


Tis ali but like the taper’s glimmering 


Tay, 
Unless Religion brightens it to day / 
The heart, where love divine crowns not 
the whole 
To like a lifeless mass, without a soul ! 
Report now tells me, soon you leave be- 
hind 

Columbia, where it vain you wish’d to 
find 

Peace, which so long has fled your 
hapless breast, 

And kft you wretched, fainting, and 
deprest ! 

But know that search the earth, you‘il 
never-find 

True peace, to satisfy and calm your 

tind ; F 
But be assur’d, thatin the world un- 

known, eo 
To lasting, perfect Aappiness alone. 

We neverin this changing world may 


meet, 

But shall, if with true goodness e’er re- 
plete, 

Before the eternal throne of heaven 
above, 

Ard taste, and sing, our dear Redeem 
er’s love ! 


Wnto the silent tomb all must descend, © 








And go before their Fujge or dearest 
Sriend M4 

Che unchanging world of spirits !— 
dreacdiul theme ! 


| This worl'd compar’d, is but a short- 


liv’d drexm. ; 
You go, my Julia, we may never meet, 
But seek those joys which give you bliss 

com) lete. 

Tho’ leagthei'd distance may us far di- 
vide, 

And waiters roll between us, daik and 
wide, 

Shall you of Evelina think no more, 

When youk«ve her's, for your own 
naive shore ? 

No, | trust poi—then g ant this wish 
of mine, — 

That you will lead your mind, to world’s 
divine, 

And ra‘se your heart from eurth’s de- 
lud ng joys, 

To pure, substantial bliss; which neyer 
cloys! ' 

EVELINA. 
Connecticut, Fuly 3, 1809. 


4 
—_———SED 5° yet 


CHEVION’S EXTRACtS 
FROM THE BIRCH TREE. 


SOME fairy has here with magic art, 
Her spells employ’d, to fill the place 
With fragrant air ; 
And those who care 
To muse in solitude apart, 
May come and nature's scenery trace. 
The nodding pines, and trembling leat, 
Assist to fan and wake a breeze; 
The shaded glen, 
‘And marshy fen, 
The winding, rapping stream, and chief 
The feather d tribe, conspire to please. 
Even in this sequester’d shade, ’ 
Cupid Aclights to wound our heat: -, 
And Hope and Fear 
Sing duets here, — 
Responsive sighs the chorus ai’, 
And vows and oaths fill up t:9 parts. | 
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Some Poets wake the trem‘lous ipsa 
And call in Love to swell the note ; 
Not so in mine, 
The measur’d line, 
Is Nature’s wish—it wants no fire, 
But breath extempo e trom its throat. 


*Tisnot v impress thy virgin heart, 
But win by virtue’s sanction d laws, 
I strive to please, 
But should I tease, 
Iso devest the crafi of art, 
I'd sooner never gain ajplduse. 


°Tis not ambition swells my heart, 
’'Lis not .spiring p.ide—but love 
I wow d con.oul, 
Pbat tus my soul; 
It would its genial power impart, 
To add enchantment to the grove. 


Cc. C. 
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For the Lad,’s Miscellany. 


Ona Lady's presenting a Gentleman a 


WATCH PIECE. 

Acc pep «ny thanks, for friendship’s 
bom, 

Aw! purest friendship in return ; 
Oh! accept more than friendship gives, 
Ac pall tha: affection breathes- 
1’) Inghly prize a n«ked piece, 
If not one thought the silk should grace, 
Nr sportive needle mov'd it o’er, 
To voriegate the * mimic flower,” 
But when wrought with curious art, 
And thought so chaste ii doth impart, 
It is to me, a prize Must rare! 
Emblem of fricndship, oh most dear ! 
Those purest wishes b eath d for me, 
May Heaven piease fulfil for thee ! 
If fiendship’s destin’d to controul, 
And reign supremely o’er each soul, 
To court, oh Love, thy m: “xs im 
Destroy, dis; vel thy secret ¢!ie my 
And but rismbhip our cone warn, 


eS 


‘diy fr ‘endship, like love s high be hhegh 
Then make us gentle, make us blest. 
LORENZO. 





For the Lady’s Miscellary. 


TO MISS L. B—, 
On hearing her sing. 


HOW sweet is the nightingale’s voice, 
As. he warbles his song in the grove ; 
But sweeter, far sweeter than this, 
Is the voice of the girl that I love. 


When misfortunes my happiness mar, 
When to me nought but woe does 
belong, 
“I guickl: forget all my care, 
As, enraptur d, I list to her song. 


Then ‘et me forever be near, 








—— 





‘To hear the sweet music of love, 
| Which ravishes every ear, 
Which can charm e’en the angels 


above. : 
H. G. 


es 


EPIGRAM 
On an Old Maid, 


HERE lies the body of Martha Dias, 

Alwa:s noisy—not very pious ; 

Who liv d to the ageof theen stare youg 
and ten, 

And gave to worms what she refus‘d t¢ 
men. 
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